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go to Belgium, or, better, go back to what is left of Belgium, our dear, dear native land."
When the Belgian emigration first began, the dominant thought, indeed the only thought, of those who undertook their care, was to provide for their subsistence and their comfort. It was, of course, realized that it would be well for their own interest? that they should find employment. They are an industrious race, and no self-respecting refugees would wish to accept hospitality, however delicate and generous it might be. if it were possible for them to become self-supporting. From our own standpoint, moreover, the need for public economy in war thne was sufficiently obvious, and the memory of earlier migrations which had brought skilled workmen and new methods to English industry suggested also that wo might ourselves have something to learn from our Belgian guests. Their reputation in intensive agriculture, for example, stands high, and it is in this department that our own practice is peculiarly backward a,nd wasteful. There were, on tho other hand, two sets of considerations which conspired for some months to drive the problem of employment into the background. Tho first of them was the uncertainty how long the war would last. If it were to be over in six months it clearly would be a waste to incur capital expenditure in providing the refugees with work. If it were to last for ono or two years it would be a sound economy to spend a good deal in finding productive labour for them. Tho uncertainty meant inevitably that at first the more cautious alternative was chosen, with the result that the distribution of the refugees,
undertaken under the pressure of urgent need, bore no rela-tion to the problem of employment. Five thousand or more wore sent, to seaside places, for the obvious reason that there A\as room for them there. Countrymen found hospitality in towns, and townsmen with no experience of country life were provided with homes in the country. Even whore large numbers were sent to busy industrial towns it was not possible during tho tremendous rush of tho autumn and winter to select them to suit tho trade of the district. If all the refugees who knew anything of textile trades had been collected and sent to Bradford they might have found work within a, few hours of their arrival. But textile workers were scattered all over the country, and Bradford receive*! a chance assortment of men. and won ion of every trade and class. Jri tho conditions thai, prevailed during tho autumn of 10U no other system was possible.
The second set of considerations hnd an oven more fatal ofleet- in the employment of the refugees. No one know how long tho war would last and it was thought that it would create for this country immediate problems of unemployment and distress. Thoro was, it is true, in the first woolen a HcriouB dislocation of trade and finance. Women's labour suffered heavily, especially in frho luxury trades, and somo small groups of educated workers, especially artists, wore in real (Ustro&s, But as the war went on it was realised that, so far from thero being any abnormal unemployment, tho diiliculty was, rather, in novoral vital trades, a great dearth of labour. That
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